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What’s Wrong With British-American 
‘Relations? 


| Announcer: 

California, here we are! Yes, 
friends, tonight the people of Oak- 
land, California, through both the 
Junior and Senior Chambers of 
Commerce welcome you to their 

happy city on the eastern shore of 
San Francisco Bay. Mayor Cliff 
'Rishell and other distinguished 
(citizens of Oakland have just ex- 
itended their greetings to this rep- 
iresentative audience of 6,000 peo- 
|ple gathered here in the Oakland 
] Municipal Auditorium Arena for a 
(discussion of tonight’s important 
question. 

- This arena is the recreational 
center for the nearly 400,000 peo- 
ple residing in this city. Adjoining 
the auditorium on the East is 
beautiful Lake Merritt with its wild 
duck refuge, rolling lawns, and 
playgrounds for residents and tour- 
ists alike. The calculating machine 
apital of the world, Oakland 
asts a wide variety of industries 
from accordions and automobiles to 
shipyards and zippers. 

Now to preside over our discus- 
sion, here is our moderator, the 
resident of Town Hall, New York 
and founder of America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, George V. 
enny, Jr. 


oderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Most 
of our discussions on British-Amer- 
can relations have taken place on 
the East Coast. Tonight we’re de- 
ighted to be the guests of the City 
bf Oakland, California, to consider 
e question of increasing im- 
cortance as the communist war 
nachine continues its pressure to 
ivide the allies of the free world: 
What’s Wrong with British-Amer- 
can Relations?” The late Lord 


Lytton, speaking in Town Hall -in 
1933 on a similar subject said, “Let 
enemies be cautious; friends should 
be frank.” 

The time has past when we can 
afford to be sensitive about criti- 
cism of each other’s policies within 
the free world. Freedom is every- 
body’s business, and if we don’t 
work out a common policy for our 
common defense together, we may 
very easily perish one by one. 

So Senator Case and Mr. Barff, 
we invite you to be utterly frank - 
in your analysis of tonight’s ques- 
tion for both the Britains and 
Americans firmly believe we can 
only find the right answers through 
an honest and forthright discussion 
of all relevant facts and feelings. 

We hear first from Senator Fran- 
cis Case, Republican of South Da- 
kota, member of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, who served for 
fourteen years in the Congress of 
the United States as a member of 
the House of Representatives until 
he was elected to the Senate in 
1950. We are happy to welcome 
to Town Meeting, Senator Francis 
Case. 


Senator Case: 

Before I pick up the question, I 
should like to speak a word of 
personal pleasure at being in Oak- 
land again. This happens to be my 
first visit since I went through 
boot camp at Mare Island in the 
Marine Corps back in World 
War I. 

Oakland was popular for its hos- 
pitality then, Mr. Mayor, and it’s 
nice to enjoy this hospitality again 
tonight. 

Now, to the question. Unfortu- 
nately, I think we would have to 
say that there has been some 


growth of anti-British feelings in 
recent months. You will recall the 
reaction to the quick recognition 
by England’ of Red China, and the 
belief that England favored her 
admission into the United Nations, 
and the impression that England 
was seeking to protect trade\ in 
Hong Kong. 

Then ‘came Korea and with it, 
what has seemed to be a reluctant 
partnership. There were the de- 
nials that anything of a military 
character was being sold to Red 
China; denials until the Prime 
Minister. made his report on steel 
—but then said it would stop. 

There were the differences of 
opinion about Formosa; and the 
feeling that England wanted us to 
forget Asia and send whatever aid 
we had to Europe; and, within the 
past week, the trouble over our 
negotiations with Spain; the situa- 
tion in Iran; and, as reported in 
the Chronicle here yesterday, the 
shipping of steel in British bottoms 
to Canton, China. 


These things are regrettable, but 
they exist. Regrettable, I think, be- 
cause nothing is more important 
to: world peace, today, than the 
friendship and understanding of 
the English-speaking peoples of 
the world. It was true when Jeffer- 
son said that a century and a half 
ago. But you may recall he said 
that he would not maintain that 
friendship however, at the price 
of fighting all of England’s wars— 
and, I would add, of maintaining 
the British Empire. 


There still is the tendency of too 
many Britishers to feel that the 
United States, if not a crown col- 
ony, ought to be one. At the close 
of World War II, I was in London 
when a British leader said to me: 
“We would have come along bet- 
ter after World War I if you Amer- 
icans had had more respect for the 


King. We hope it will be different 
this time.” 

Now the second point is coun- 
terpart to the first. It is the feel- 
ing in the United States that Eng- 
land wants us to pay the bill while 
she calls the tune. We had a 50-50 
arrangement on_ the British and 
U. S. Zones in West Germany, 
but hardly had we set that up when 
England notified our State Depart- 
ment that they couldn’t arrange the 
dollars. 

So, we took on 90 percent of the 
dollar cost for the British zone and 
all of our own. That would not 
have been so bad except that the 
British wanted the same voice in 
the Bi-Zonal council as formerly. 
It’s an old American idea that he 
who pays the fiddler has some right 
to call the tune. 

The tiara wing which bothers 
British-American relations is the 
tendency of British politics to dom- 
inate the U. S. State Department 
aud keep it out of tune with Con- 
gress and American thought in gen- 
eral. : 


It’s the common belief around 
Washington that the best way to 
put one’s self in line for a top 
position in the State Department is 
to be a Rhodes Scholar and have 
an Oxford education. Or next to 
that, to be a graduate of Harvard, 
Columbia, or Princeton. 


There would be far more har-— 
mony between American thought 
and U. S. foreign policy if there 
were more graduates from Cali- 
fornia, or Stanford, or Mills, or 
Southern California, and other 
western and midwestern universi- 
ties at policy-making levels, 

The final thing I will mention | 
is that the British opinion that the 
U. S. is a Johnny-come-lately in 
world affairs doesn’t hélp things. 


I was out in Kunming, China, in 
1945. Talking with a British at-— 


_ tache one evening, I had suggested 
_ that we should cultivate China so 
as to have a strong friend in the 
Orient to replace the loss of 
Japanese strength as a curb to Rus- 
_ sian expansion. The attache looked 
at me a little indulgently and said, 
“Well, it’s all right for you Amer- 
icans to say what should be, but 
remember we English will be here 
| a long time after you have gone 
_ home.” ’ 

These things are unfortunate. 
Part of the correction will have to 
-come from the British. Part of it 
| we must change ourselves. 

_ Nothing would be more tragic 
than a split of the free world to- 
day, but the responsibility for 
avoiding the split, the responsibil- 
ity for improving Anglo-American 
relations rests on both sides of the 
Atlantic. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Case. Our 
next speaker is a native of England 
who moved to Canada at a very 
early age. Prior to taking his pres- 
ent post he was in the banking and 
brokerage business. He’s a very 
brave man and I'll tell you why. 


He is the Director of British In-. 


formation Services in Chicago 
where he has lived for more than 
five years and has read the Chicago 
Tribune nearly every day during 
that period. (Laughter) 

He is, nevertheless, an ardent 
friend of America and has traveled 
widely all over this country. We 
are very happy now to hear him 
say whatever he has to say—Mr. 
Stafford Barff. (Applause) 


Mr. Barff: 

First of all, thank you, Mr. 
Mayor, and I am very pleased, in- 
deed, to be in Oakland, Califor- 
nia. It’s a real great pleasure. 
Basically, I think, there is still prob- 
ably nothing much wrong with 
Anglo-American relations, although 


\ 


the stresses and strains to which 
they have been subjected over the 
last twelve months have certainly 
undermined British-American unity. 

‘The resulting acrimony and evi- 
dence of mutual distrust must have 
given much aid and comfort to the 
enemy. 

And Senator, you will agree, I 
think, that no greater victory can 
be enjoyed by the cynical occu- 
pants of the Kremlin than the dis- 
integration of the united front of 
America, Britain, and the Common- 
wealth. Remember also that the 
Russian leaders shrewdly count not’ 
only on their efforts, but on our / 
own efforts to disunite. 

Lately, they have had plenty of 
help from both sides of the At- 
lantic. In Britain, there is the-small 
but vocal left-wing group who 
don’t like the conditions of the 
Anglo-American partnership and in 
America there are the reactionaries 
—who never seem to learn. 

Then, Senator, there are, as you 
say, the “impressions” and “be- 
liefs’”’ bandied about as to what 
Britain is really up to that gen- 
erate so much heat and play upon 
traditional prejudices. 

A little of this, when it is ob- 
jective criticism, is .harmless, in 
fact, healthy. After all, one of the 
oldest and best-loved American in- 
door sports is that of twisting the 
British lion’s tail, But when it 
goes further and casts doubt and 
suspicion on the integrity of an 
ally, then, Senator Case, I think, it 
is playing with fire; worse, it is 
playing the Kremlin game, and it’s 
selling your partner short. 

In Britain, our parliamentary 
leaders and most responsible writ- 
ers and men of affairs have repu- 
diated our trouble makers and 
sought to explain American pol- 
icies which are designed to protect 
the free world from Soviet imper- 
ialism. 


The opposite seems to be true in 
the United States. Here, there seems 
to have been every effort to con- 
centrate attention upon the minor 
differences of opinion but seldom 
to comment on the much wider and 
so much more important areas of 
common agreement and singleness 
of purpose. 

Consequently, many people get 
the impression that only serious 
differences exist between the United 
States and Britain, whereas the ex- 
traordinary thing about our policies 
-since the war is that they have con- 
sistently moved in common to a 
degree unthought of before. 


There is much talk of Britain 
“dragging her feet,’ of selfish ap- 
peasement, and of endeavors to per- 
suade America to pull British 
chestnuts out of the fire, but little 
is heard about Britain’s determina- 
tion to resist aggression. 


Senator, why don’t the American 
people hear more about some of 
the facts that prove Britain is de- 
termined to resist the Communists 
and stand solidly by the United 
States. 


Do people know that we have 
embarked upon a tremendous re- 
armament program, and this, after 
having spent ten years out of the 
last_30 fully mobilized, and en- 
gaged against the enemies of free- 
dom all over the world? 

Senator Case, do you know that 
in the last eight years alone the 
United ‘Kingdom has devoted 23 
per cent of its national income to 
defense, whereas the United States 
has spent 19.5 percent only, and 
that during this same period Brit- 
ain had a larger percentage of her 
men in the armed forces than did 
America? 

Again, Senator, is it generally 
known that Britain has maintained 
compulsory military service 
throughout and since the war, 


whereas America is still talking 
about universal military training? 
Are these facts made known: that 
Britain has made a magnificent re- 
covery from the terrible economic 
ravages suffered in the war and 
was the first country able to do 
without further American aid 18 
months before the Marshall Plan 
was due to end? ; 


Senator, you mention Korea and 
our “reluctant participation.’ The 
fact is that Britain was the first to 
join the United States in Korea, 
and, next to America, has fur- 
nished far more men than any 
other country. Is it a “token” force 
that includes the Gloucesters Regi- 
ment whose epic performance in 
the recent communist offensive 
earned them the Presidential Cita- 
tion and left only 50 men alive 
out of 600? 


Senator Case, no doubt you ask 
why there are no greater numbers 
of Britishers fighting in Korea. i 
will give you the answer. It is be- 
cause British forces are deployed 
along the life lines of the world in 
no less than 19 different countries. 


In talking of the Far East, not 
many people are made aware, I 
think, that Britain has been fight- 
ing a large scale war against the 
Communists alone in Malaya, that 
it has been going on for two whole 
years and altogether some 130,000 
men are engaged there. 


Does this sort of record—and it 
is only a small part of our whole 
story—smell of appeasement? (Ap- 
plause) — 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Barff, for giving 
us those additional facts to con- 
sider. There you have it friends— 
two views on tonight’s question. 
Now we'd like to hear from our 
interrogators, Dr. Lynn T. White, 
president of Mills College, Oak- 


land, California, and Dr. Ralph 
[Douglas Hyslop, professor at the 
School of Religion in 
[Berkeley, California. Are you 
ready, Mr. White? 


Mr. White: Mr. Barff, as I lis- 
tened to you, I admired your man- 
mers. 
ywere on the defensive trying to an- 
Swer the charges against Britain. 
Jow, if I know anything about hu- 
man nature, there are objections to 
reach other on both sides. Senator 
(Case very ably has indicated some 
of the things which are irritating 
intelligent people in this country, 
tightly or wrongly, about Britain. 


At the risk of flinging courtesy 
© the winds, wouldn’t you like to 
ell us some of the. things which 
may be irritating the intelligent 
voter and radio listener in Britain 
geout the United States? 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Barff, there’s 
t chance to let your hair all the 
ay down. 


Mr. Barff: Thank you, Dr. Lynn 
White, I will try to do so. First 
ot all, I think that it is felt in 
Sritain that the United States is 
aot prepared to take enough notice 
of what her allies think, of their 
advice. That the United States 
ants a decision in these very dif- 
acult times—a black and white de- 
‘ision and a quick one—and that, 
giving this sort of decision, she 
throwing patience to the wind 
iItogether. 

She is not giving diplomacy a 
thance at all. She is calling diplo- 
nacy “appeasement” in some cases. 
bhe is running the risk of getting 
LIL of us into a global conflict out 
lb£ which, I believe it is our main 
tention to keep, if we can, with- 
ut appeasement and to defeat our 
ctential enemies, the Communists, 
e Russian Communists, the. Rus- 
ian Imperialists, by diplomacy 


It seemed to me that you _ 


rather than a global conflict which 
would leave the world in such a 
state of economic chaos that I 
hardly dare to think of the con- 
sequences. (Applause) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Senator 
Case has come up for an observa- 
tion. 


Senator Case: Well, it just oc- 
curs to me that, after all, England 
was the one that acted first with 
respect to Red China. We haven’t 
recognized her yet. If there was 
hasty action, the hasty action, in 
this instance at least, came from 
the other side of the Atlantic. 


Mr. Barff: May I answer that 
one? What Senator Case calls our 
hasty action was the recognition 
of a fact. Now I ask you all— 
you audiences, and I know how 
many of you feel about this—is it 
not a fact that the Communist 
Government — the Red Govern- 
ment; the Central Peoples govern- 
ment—are in fact in charge of the 
geographical entity of China—the 
mainland of China. 

We are recognizing that fact. 
It has nothing whatsoever to do 
with implying British approval or 
disapproval. Of course we dis- 
approve of it in every way, but 
we are recognizing a fact when 
we see a fact. 


Senator Case: Mr. Barff, does 
recognition of the physical fact 
imply anything so far as the in- 
tention of the British with respect 
to admission to the United Na- 
tions ? 


Mr. Barff: It follows logically 
that, since China is already a 
member of the United Nations, 
the seat belonging already to 
China might as well belong to 
the representative of the de facto 
government of China—unless you 


think that the Nationalist Govern- 


ment is still in fact in control of 
the mainland of China, which 
frankly I don’t believe. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Senator, 
do you want to comment there? 

Senator Case: I really don't 
think we need to get argumentative 
about that. I think the opinion 
of the American people will take 
care of that one. 


Mr. Denny: All 
Hyslop. 


right. Dr. 


Dr. Hyslop: Well, Senator Case, 
you quote a British leader who in 
1945 desired more respect from 
the Americans for the King. Now 
it’s my impression that most 
Americans do respect the King as 
a person and respect the institution 
of monarchy for the British, of 
course. But, on the other hand, 
there are Americans who dislike 
intensely the socialist government 
of Britain. ; 

Now do you think that this 
feeling about British socialism is 
widespread in this country? If 
so, is it based on actual knowledge 
of the socialist government or on 
prejudice? And, in any case, what 
ought we to do about it? 


Senator Case: Well, I suppose 
that some of it is based upon 
prejudice and some of it on our 
lack of information about it. A 
great many Americans feel that 
its rather an expensive experiment 
to ask the American “taxpayer to 
pay for. (Applause) 


All right, thank 
Next question. 


Dr. Hyslop: I think Mr. Barff 
wanted to say something more 
about the socialist government, but 
I have another question for him 
if he can combine it with his 
answer about that one. 


Mr. Denny: 
you, Senator. 


Mr. Denny: Do you want to 
talk about the socialist govern- 


ment for a moment, Mr. Barftf, be- 
fore you take his question? 


Mr. Barff: I would just like 
to say to Senator Case that it is 
our experiment, that it is not 
for export, that we shall decide in 
due time whether it is a good 
thing or bad~thing by the free 
electoral vote. I do not think 
that it has been an_ expensive 
experiment to America, in any 
way. 

Funds that have been given us 
in the form of Marshall Aid and 
the British Loan have gone into 
carrying out one objective and that 
objective was to get Britain back 
onto her financial feet as quickly 
as possible. That has already been 
accomplished ahead of any other 
country receiving Marshall Aid 
Plan—18 months before it was due 
to cease. That has been done, 
I believe, through the excellence 
of the planning, the hard work of 
the British people themselves, the 
austerity program—the  self-im- 
posed austerity program — under 
which they labored all this time. 
It has worked out. In fact, we 
have made a very great use and 
a great success of the aid given us 
and it has not helped in any ex- 
perimentation, I think, of socialism 
at all. 


Senator Case: Let me twist the 
lion’s tail here just a little bit to 
observe that one reason that Eng- 


land has done so well is that she 


has had by all odds the lion’s 
share of the Marshall Aid money. 


Mr. Barff: And has made the 
lion’s success. of it, too. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Right 
up on his toes, isn’t he? Dr. 
Hyslop will you give us yout 
question now. 

Dr. Hyslop: Mr. Barff, you 
imply that criticism of Britair 


in this country comes from reac- 
_tionaries. But are there not many 
who quite honestly believe that 
_ Britain is not doing all she might 
do to end her trade with Russia 
and her satellites? 


We have been told by Senator 
Case that there are instances of 
British freighters bringing steel 
and other war supplies into Red 
Chinese ports. Now is this true, 
and, if so, what is being done 
about it? 


Mr. Barff: If it were the ques- 
tion of bringing steel into Chinese 
ports I think I am correct in say- 
ing that it is untrue. Our trade 
‘with China has been limited to 
‘mon-strategic and non-military 
; goods and commodities. It has, in 
‘fact, been a very carefully con- 
itrolled trade indeed. 

I believe the only commodity 
ithat could conceivably be called 
(ef real strategic value up to last 
May was rubber. Rubber had not 
previously been purchased in great 
guantities either from Britain or 
British possessions. When _ the 
Communists switched their buying 
to Malaya and to other British 
territories, and we saw that their 
purchases were going up, we first 
of all controlled by export con- 
trol their purchases to 2,500 tons a 
‘month and on May 10th we 
banned all further sale of rubber 
to China. 

I want to say, and want to 
mphasize, that ever since the 
Korean war, and before, we have 
sold no guns, no ammunition, no 
things of military value whatso- 
ever to the Chinese Communists. 
Our whole trade has been con- 
trolled extremely carefully both 
y goods that were completely em- 
argoed and by quantitative con- 


The stories that have reached 


America are grossly exaggerated 
as to the type and sort of trade 
that we are carrying on with those 
countries. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, “Mr. 
Barff. The Senator has a news- 
paper clipping here that he wants 
to refer to. 


Senator Case: Well, I just feel 
that probably I should read a 
paragraph or two from an Asso- 
ciated Press article which was in 
the San Francisco Chronicle yes- 
terday, Sunday, July 22. 

“Washington, July 21. AP. Sen- 
ator Herbert O’Conor, Democrat 
of Maryland, today said that ships 
flying the British and Panamanian 
flags have delivered to Communist 
China in recent weeks thousands 
of tons of highly strategic mate- 
rials.” That’s in quotes. Senator 
O’Conor is chairman of a Senate 
Commerce Sub-Committee on ex- 
port controls. He said his state- 
ment was based on data brought 
back from the Far East by a Sub- 
Committee investigator. O’Conor 
said one British ship carried to the 
Red China port of Canton 2,000 
tons of high grade steel and what 
was registered as dangerous cargo. 
He said another British ship sailed 
to Canton from Gydnia, Poland, 
with steel rails, synthetic rubber, 
38-ton six-wheel trucks, optical in- 
struments, and sugar. 

Now if that’s CARE, CARE 
should be written with a capital C 
and some of those things changed, 
for that doesn’t correspond with 
what we have just heard. 


Mr. Denny: Dr. White, what 
are you so silent about over there? 


Dr. White: It’s not my nature 
to be silent, I assure you. I'd 
like to ask Senator Case a ques- 
tion. He spoke—in fact he quoted 
a great authority, Mr. Thomas 


Jefferson, as saying “nothing is 
more important than the friend- 
ship of the English-speaking peo- 
ples.”’ 

One is tempted to quote another 
of the Founding Fathers, Benjamin 
Franklin, in his famous crack about 
“Gentlemen, unless we hang to- 
gether, we hang separately.” Cer- 
tainly, I think, that is a picture 
of our situation in the modern 
world facing the communist ag- 
gression. 


not 
are 
the 


Would you care to sketch 
merely the failures which 
irritating this marriage of 
Anglo-Saxon peoples but also the 
areas of agreement which, it 
seems, we are stuck with, so to 
speak, and have to make the best 
of? That is, what are our com- 
mon interests? 


Senator Case: Well, our com- 
mon interests are the common in- 
terests of the people of the free 
world generally. We who speak 
a common language are given an 
opportunity for leadership in this 
world crisis. We do have this 
common responsibility and nothing 
that is said here tonight should 
be interpreted as lessening in any 
degree my judgment as to its im- 
portance, 

If Town Meeting can accom- 
plish something toward helping us 
to realize our common respon- 
sibility it will be well worth while. 
That’s the importance of bringing 
these things out into the open. 

We ought to have time here 
tonight to discuss why Britain, 
for example, holds back on the 
Schuman Plan. Most American 


10 


believe that we need a United 
States of Europe, and we cannot 
understand why England holds back 
on the Schuman Plan. ~ 


We don’t understand a lot of 
other things about British policy. 
It would be desirable if Town 
Meeting—or your Town Hall here 
—could in the days to come bring 
before the American people more 
information on these things so 
that we can discharge this com- 
mon responsibility in this area 
of meeting the communist chal- 
lenge. I don’t know if that’s the 
answer you expected, but it’s what 
I believe. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
Barff, have you a comment 
make on what the Senator said? 


Mr. 
to 


Mr. Barff: I agree with him en- 
tirely that it would be highly de- 
sirable to have much more time 
to discuss the misunderstandings 
and in some cases, I think, the 
gross misinformation that exists in 
both our countries as to our 
policies and our ultimate objec- 
tives, 

I only want to add that Britain’s 
ultimate objective in this time of 
crisis and danger is to do all that 
she possibly can in consort with 
the United States to restrain and 
to stop the further expansion of 
communist imperialism. That is 
our main foreign policy objective. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Barff. Now 
if you think this has been hot, 
wait until you hear the questions 
from the audience. 


QUESTION 


_ Mr. Denny: YIl take our first 
question on the center aisle. 


Man: Mt. Barff, why does Eng- 
and object to Iran nationalizing 
ts oil when England nationalizes 
ts Own resources? 


| Mr. Barff: The answer is quick, 
ir, We do not object to Iran na- 
aonalizing its own oil. We do ob- 
ct to its expropriating our prop- 
tty without any further negotia- 
dons or discussion. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
‘oung lady here, please. 


Lady: Senator Case, why is it 
hat Britain is so severely rationed, 
as taxes so high and prices out- 
ageous when America is sending 
2 much aid to England? 


Senator Case: Why is Britain 
ationed so severely with Amer- 
2a sending so much aid? That 
zzles me, too. A British officer 
2 Washington last spring said to 
ae that he thought that one reason 
thy they didn’t have more meat 
1 Britain was that to bring in 
ore meat from the Argentine 
‘ould raise the cost of living in 
‘reat Britain and would reflect 
200 the existing government. 


I, personally, felt that that was 
erhaps, a little harsh. But they 
uve gone through a severe period 
ver there. I spent some time there 
ad found that it got a little tire- 
sme to eat fish for breakfast every 
ring. 

iMr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
arff, would you care to comment 
1 that question? Put it briefly for 
2 can’t go into the economics of 


e whole situation, of course, but 


sa question that the young lady 


ut: Did you hear it? 
‘Mr. Barff: I hardly got it. 


She said why is 
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‘Mr. Denny: 


Se PLAGE! 


England being so severely rationed 
when they get so much aid from 
us. 


Mr. Barff: England is being so 


' severely rationed because England’s 


whole efforts are being devoted to 
exporting every possible thing that 
she can make and thereby earning 
coin currency with which to import 
her essential things. Her essential 
things are raw materials and mini- 
mum food stuffs. Her raw ma- 
terials go into her major foreign 
policy or major objective, which 
is at this moment the armament 
program. 

Until such time as terms of trade 
will turn towards us—until the 
cost of raw materials will go down 
—it will be necessary to continue 
controls and rationing in England 
so that the majority of our output 
goes into overseas trade, goes 
abroad, and can’t be consumed at 
home. That is why we are off the 
Marshall Plan—because we’ve been 
carrying that sort of policy out. 
That is why we are not dependent 
on America any more for aid, 
thankful as we are for that aid 
when it was given. 

Man: Mtr. Barff, do you believe 
that the strained relationship be- 
tween the Americans and the Eng- 
lish is due primarily to the fact 
that the Americans are beginning 
to take the diplomatic leadership 
away from the English? 

Mr. Barff: No, sir, I don’t. I 
don’t think there are very strained 
or strange relations with the Amer- 
icans. As I said in my opening 
statement, never have two coun- 
tries gone along hand in hand and 
with more unity of purpose, with 
more prior consultation, than our 
two countries do now. 


It is essential that you take over 


the major part of world policies 
and become the leader of the 


world in foreign policy because you’ 


are the one great power in the 
world now confronting Russia. We 
have not got the power that we 
had before. We lost it, to a great 
extent, in defending freedom twice 
in this century. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Barff. The gentleman on the right 
aisle. 

Man: Senator Case, would not 
the establishment of a unified bi- 
partisan foreign policy strengthen 
British-American relations? 

Senator Case: Yes, the estab- 
lishment of a truly bi-partisan for- 
eign policy would probably help 
to solve some of our problems with 
England. The question is whether 
or not we have a truly bi-partisan 
foreign policy. If you have a truly 
bi-partisan foreign policy it has to 
be developed as such and not sim- 
ply announced and then ask every- 
body to agree to it. It has to be 
developed on a bi-partisan basis to 
start with. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Next 
question. 
Man: Mcr. Barff, have you found 


relations between Britains. and 
Americans in this country more 
strained than relations between Re- 
publicans and Democrats, or Con- 
servatives and Laborites in Britain? 


Mr. Barff: I think I found them 
slightly less strained—considerably 
less strained in fact—than relations 
between Republicans and Demo- 
crats of this country, and possibly 
the same thing could be said be- 
tween Conservatives and Laborites 
in Britain at the moment. 


Mr. Denny; Thank you. The 
young lady over on this side please. 
Lady: Senator Case, if, as you 


say, England dictates our State De- 
partment’s stand, why is there so 
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much misunderstanding about the 
State Department actions in regard- 
ing Franco-Spain, Formosa and Red 
China? 

Senator Case: The person who 
framed that question has taken 
note of the change that has taken 
place in the State Department's 
policy of recent weeks. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Does the 
young lady want to talk back? 


Lady: I wouldn’t dare to pit my 
wits against Senator Case’s because 
my information, like that of Will 
Rogers, is only gained from réad- 
ing the newspapers. I am not as- 
sociated with the State Department 
personally as the Senator may be. 
(Laughter and applause) 


Senator Case: May I say to the 
young lady that the State Depart- 
ment seldom consults me. 


Mr. Denny: May I advise the 
young lady to listen to the radio 
some time as well as reading the 
papers. All right, the young man 
over on this aisle. 

Man: Mr. Barff, why does Brit- 
ain insist on condemning and boy- 
cotting Spain, when we need her 
strategic bases? 


Mr. Barff: First of all, we 
don’t boycott Spain. We recognize 
Spain; we have an ambassador in 
Spain. All we are doing, I think, 
is being a little watchful and per- 
haps a little perturbed—no more 
than that—as to the results on the 
Europeans themselves and on cer- 
tain elements in Great Britain of 
this sudden avidity and speed with 
which America seems to wish to 
embrace what, I think, not long 
ago was described as an all-out 
Fascist state. That is all. 

Mr. Denny: Maybe they are 
just embracing the bases, Mr. 
Barff. All right, the gentleman here 
in the center aisle. | 

Man: Senator Case, do you not 


A 


4 


think that many Americans wrongly 
)elieve that one must be vocally 


asa good American? 


Senator Case: Personally, I do 
not. I don’t think that you neces- 
sarily have to be vocally anti-Brit- 
ish to be a good American. In fact, 
[ tried to place the emphasis, as I 
said earlier, upon the importance 
of maintaining good relationships. 


Mr. Denny: All right. The next 
gentleman over here. 


Man: Senator Case, did the hasty 
British recognition of Red China 
add to the ill feelings between the 
British and Americans? 


| Senator Case: Would 
oeat that question please? 


Man: Did the haste of British 
ecognition of Red China add to 
he ill feeling between the English 
tod the Americans? 


Senator Case: Yes, it did. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
Sang Boy Scout here in the cen- 
ber. 


you re- 


Boy: Mr. Barff, why did the 
3ritish send supplies to the Reds 
nd the troops to fight them at the 
name time? 

Mr. Bari: I think I'll answer 
at later, it’s a good question. We 
sent troops to fight the Reds be- 
yause we believe that aggression 
ould be stopped in its tracks. 
(Me have done our major part to 
bssist the United States within the 
JJN in resisting aggression there, 
ind we have suffered very heavy 
hasualties. 

| We have sent goods to China 
vhich have no bearing, as I said 
kkefore, and which give no aid, 
ailitarily or strategically to the 
Ishinese forces. But we do believe 
haat it is a pity to completely 


anti-British in order to be regarded 
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count out China as gone for good 
within the Cominform. 


We hope that we may be able 
to keep the door open there and 
that by diplomacy and by sen- 
sible negotiations we may be able 
to bring China on our side rather 
than push her wholeheartedly onto 
the side of the Russians for good 
and all. We think that would be 
a very good thing for the whole 
of the free world including the 
United States. 


Therefore, we are not prepared 
to lay down full scale embargoes, 
and we do believe that we should 
try to limit the war in Korea, and 
that we should be on hand to ex- 
ploit what ultimately we are sure 
will be a major divergence of 


national interest between China 
and Russia. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 


lady over on the other aisle. 


Lady: Senator Case, as a Britain 
may I be permitted to ask Mr. 
Case whether he is aware that 
America is herself supplying many 
materials to Communist countries ? 


Senator Case: There have been 
some reports of that. To the 
extent that they exist, I regret it. 
I don’t know that there is any 
evidence that America is sending 
any supplies to Red China to be 
used against our own troops. 


Mr. Denny: All right. 
briefly, 15 seconds, Mr. Barff. 


Mr. Barff: Jd like to add to 
the comment of Senator Case that 
it is because America, particularly 
in Japan, finds herself in the same 
position as we are. There is, at 
times, a balance’ of advantage in 
what you can do in trading with a 
potential enemy. You may get a 
much greater advantage by your 
trade with him than you can lose 


Very 


, 


by sending him certain goods. You 
can get something more impor- 


tant than you give away. That’s 
diplomacy and that’s sense. 
Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 


you, Mr. Barff, thank you, Senator 


Case, Lynn White, and Ralph Hy- 
slop, and our thanks to our hosts, 
the Junior and Senior Chambers 
of Commerce of the City of Oak- 
land and our appreciation also 
to Station KGO, the ABC station 
for Oakland and San Francisco. 


~ 


* 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


* 


Now that you have read the opinions of the speakers on the subject 
“What's Wrong With British-American Relations?” you may want to 
consider the following background questions before drawing your own 
conclusions. 


1. Are anti-American feeling in Great Britain and anti-British feeling 
in the United States widespread, or are they evident only among a 
minority of the populations? ; 

a. Are these feelings caused by the differences in foreign policy or 
the fear that the other country is “dictating” the foreign policy? 
b. How much have the following contributed to the present state 
of British-American relations? 
The McArthur controversy 
The cases of Burgess-Maclean and Klaus Fuchs 
The policy in Korea and the Far East in general 
The handling of the Iranian situation 
Trade with Communist China 
The appointment of an American as Supreme Naval Commander 
in the Atlantic. 


2. Must Britain and America have an identical foreign policy in order 
to maintain good relations with each other? 


a. Or, is some disagreement and discussion wholesome? If so, how 
much ? | 


b. What compromises, if any, should be made by Great Britain and’ : 
the United States on such differences as recognition of China? 

| 

A 


c. Should foreign policies be formulated by Great Britain and the 
United States individually, or jointly? 


d. Should the United States pursue its policy single-handed if neces- 
sary, or is it more vital to make some concessions in the interest — 
of having dependable allies? 7 


e. Should American economic aid be contingent upon other countries’ : 
accepting our foreign policies? 


3. Under what conditions should a cease-fire be negotiated in Korea? 
a. How should we deal with future Communist aggression? 


4, How can Britons and Americans learn to understand each other better? 
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(December 5, 1950) 
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(December 12, 1950) 
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(January 9, 1951) 


"How Can We End the War in Asia?” 
(May 1, 1951) 


“What Will the Korean Truce Mean?” 
(July 17, 1951) 
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BE SURE TO ASK FOR THE 8 KOREAN DISCUSSIONS 


THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 
“WHAT WILL THE KOREAN TRUCE MEAN?” 


Program of July 17, 1951 


Speakers 


Governor Val Peterson 
Ue — 


3 Hon. Benjamin A. Cohen _ 


Senator Robert S;: Kerr 


Each week weprint as gmany. significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's 
broadcast as space allows...¥ou are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con, 
not later than Thursday folléwing the program. ‘It is understood that we may 


publish any letters or comments received 


ADMINISTRATION-MINDED? 


We are beginning to think you 
are putting on these programs for 
the Truman administration. They 
always get the last say. That meet- 
ing last night surely made us an- 
gry and I am not a Republican but 
did not like what was said by Mr. 
Kert. . . . I like to hear speakers 
on both sides try to bring the truth 
to the people. We have been mis- 
led too long. — Mrs. CLIFFORD 
Mitzesr, Charleston, S. C. 


LEGAL AND PRACTICAL 


Do as President Truman and 
Dean Acheson say!!! Senator Kerr 
is 100% OK—aggression started 
at 38th® parallel. That is a stopping 
point, legally and practically —W. 
MacDouGaL1L, West Orange, N. J. 


WANTED: MORE CONSTRUC- 
TIVE MATERIAL 


Tuesday’s session was Town 
Meeting of the Air at its low ebb. 
Seems to me that at this time all 
possible material of a constructive 
character should be put forth. Of 
course, most of the arguments were 
old. stuff—W. B. CoNaANt, Con- 
cord, Mass. 


OUR BUSINESS? 


If General Ridgway proposed 
truce in Korea then he truly de- 
serves to be called a real American 
who has courage to face the truth 
squarely in the face even if it lis 
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unpleasant. We had no right to 
interfere in Korean internal affairs. 
We certainly would not allow that 
to happen in our country. 


It is their business what kind 
of government they want.—JosE- 


PHINE GREZLAK, Jeffersonville, 
Ind. 
CONSOLATION 


I have been listening to the 
Town Meeting program tonight. I 
think it is a very good thing. It 
gives me consolation to know there 
are some who have faith.—ELLa 
Mar Pumpurey, Longview, Texas. 


U. N. EFFECTIVENESS 


Just why Dr. Cohen and Senator 
Kerr think the U. N. is or has been 
doing anything to help save us I 
cannot see. We are paying the bills 
and killing our boys, for what? 
. . . Governor Peterson is the only 
one who has our U. S. interests at 
heart . . . Dr. Cohen claims the 
U.N. is working. Yes, when we of 
the U. S. furnish the wherewithal 
to do things.—J. Jacos Tscuupy, 
Monroe, Wis. 


GOOD SPEAKER 


I enjoyed your discussion of the 
Korean armistice, especially the 
views of Dr. Cohen. I think he is 
one of the better speakers you’ve 
had; and would like to hear him 
again — BRIAN Simson, Hannibal,' 
ING Ye 


